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SPEECHES 

OF 

HON.   JOSEPH    G.   CANNON. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  8351)  to  accept  a  deed  of  gift 
or  conveyance  from  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  a  corporation,  to  the 
Uniied  States  of  America,  of  land  near  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  county 
of  Larue,  State  of  Kentucky,  embracing  the  homestead  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  log  cabin  in  which  he  was  born,  together  with  the 
memorial  hall  inclosing  the  same ;  and,  further,  to  accept  an  assignment 
or  transfer  of  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,U00  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
if  I  recollect  right,  on  the  12th  day  of  February,  1809.  No  one 
could  have  dreamed  what  his  future  would  be.  They  have 
found  the  log  cabin  where  he  was  born,  the  place  upon  which  it 
stood,  the  farm  upon  which  his  father  failed  to  make  a  living, 
and  it  has  been  purchased  and  endowed  with  $50,000  and  is  now 
tendered  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  meet 
and  proper,  in  my  judgment,  that  this  bill  should  pass.  We  are 
building  a  great  memorial  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  to 
Lincoln,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  is  everyone,  but  that  memorial, 
located  just  beyond  the  Washington  Monument,  marks  his  serv- 
ice as  a  lawyer,  as  a  statesman,  as  President.  That  memorial 
is  not  so  high  as  the  Washington  Monument,  but  it  is  broader 
and  longer ;  it  is  not  dwarfed  by  the  Washington  Monument,  nor 
by  the  Capitol,  nor  should  it  be.  But,  after  all,  if  he  had  not 
been  born  he  would  not  have  been  President.  I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  special  providences,  but  if  I  were  I  would  say  that  he 
was  born  with  a  mission.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old  Greek 
myth  that  one  of  the  tasks  of  Hercules  was  to  meet  and  over- 
come Antaeus. 

He  ascertained  that  the  secret  of  Antaeus's  strength  was 
that  every  time  he  touched  the  earth  his  strength  was  renewed. 
So,  placing  his  arms  about  him,  he  held  him  up  in  the  air  until 
he  died  for  the  want  of  sustenance.  The  Greek  myths,  many 
of  them,  tell  the  story  of  strength  renewed  by  touching  the 
earth.  We  all  understand  that  in  this  country,  and,  in  fact, 
in  all  countries,  in  the  main  the  men  who  lead  in  achievements 
are  of  the  generation  or  near  to  a  generation  that  has  touched 
the  earth.     [Applause.] 

The  genesis  of  Lincoln  was  a  happy  one.  The  family  moved 
over  into  Indiana  on  the  way  to  Illinois.  They  halted  first  in 
Indiana,  and  then  settled  in  Illinois,  in  the  county  of  Coles,  and 
then  over  in  the  county  of  Menard.  He  was  a  boatman,  then 
a  surveyor,  a  merchant,  soon  became  a  lawyer,  and  a  successful 
one,  and  went  to  the  legislature.  He  had  everything  in  common 
with  the  people  of  the  borderland.  Politician  as  well  as  lawyer, 
though  not  a  reformer,  he  was  a  partisan.  He  was  a  member 
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of  the  Whig  Party,  and  one  of  his  principal  opponents  at  the 
bar  in  the  early  clays  was  Mr.  Douglas.  Douglas  forged  ahead, 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  and  reelected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  became  the  leader  of 
his  party,  being  a  wonderfully  strong  man. 

Lincoln  was  ambitious.  He  possessed  a  law  practice  that 
would  not  be  counted  lucrative  now,  although  it  abounded  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  If  fees  had  been  paid  then  of  the  size 
of  the  fees  now,  with  the  amount  now  involved,  he  would  have 
had  a  wonderful  income.  Judge  Davis,  upon  whose  circuit  he 
practiced,  told  me  that  the  largest  fee  which  Mr.  Lincoln  ever 
received  was  $5,000,  in  a  litigation  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way, touching  the  7  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  that  went 
into  the  treasury  of  the  State  and  freeing  the  railway  from 
taxation.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  successful  for  his  client,  and  held 
his  breath,  and  charged  $5,000,  but  had  to  sue  the  coi-pora- 
tion  to  make  it  pay.  Mr.  Davis,  afterwards  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  before  had  received  such  a  fee,  and  rarely  as  much  in  the 
aggregate  as  $5,000  a  year. 

He  had  this  equipment  for  his  afterlife  work.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  came  to  Illinois,  which  was  settled  in  the  central  and 
southern  portions  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia  principally.  For  a  long  time  settlements  were 
sparse  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  aUbough  there  was  a 
considerable  settlement  there  from  the  East.  But  the  early  set- 
tlements were  mostly  from  the  Southland.  There  came  some 
Democrats  and  some  Whigs,  about  evenly  divided  in  politics, 
and  they  used  to  say  when  they  spoke  of  the  Kentuckians — 
Whigs,  Democrats,  strong  partisans — that  the  Kentuckian  took 
his  politics  like  he  did  his  whisky,  namely,  straight.  And  so 
it  was. 

Mr.  Lincoln  became  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  after  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  In  185S,  Mr.  Douglas 
being  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself,  he  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
opponent ;  and  this  was  the  issue,  in  substance :  Lincoln  was 
not  an  abolitionist ;  nor  was  Douglas,  for  that  matter.  Douglas 
was  for  squatter  sovereignty;  that  is  to  say,  Lincoln  took  the 
position  that  slavery  was  not  national;  that  it  was  sectional, 
and  that  a  State  when  it  came  in,  or  even  after  it  came  in, 
could  legalize  slavery,  but  that  in  the  national  domain  there  was 
no  law  to  protect  the  property  where  it  was  invested  in  the 
slave,  the  South  taking  the  position  that  it  was  property,  and 
therefore  it  was  entitled  to  protection  in  the  national  domain. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  that  he  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  neu- 
tral. Said  he,  "  We  will  let  the  Territorial  legislature,  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  determine  whether  slavery  shall  exist  in  that 
Territory  or  not,  prior  to  its  admission  as  a  State,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  afterwards.  And  the  contest  was  a  fierce 
one.  The  Whig  Party  was  divided  in  twain;  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  North  was  divided  in  twain ;  and  there  never  was, 
I  dare  say,  in  all  the  history  of  the  country  such  a  campaign 
as  was  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas.  Lincoln  held  his 
own,  but  Douglas  had  a  national  reputation.  Lincoln's  reputa- 
tion was  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Middle  West,  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  campaign  brought  him  to  public  notice  because  he 
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could  hold  his  own  with  the  "  Little  Giant."  It  was  the  foun- 
dation which  made  him  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
which  resulted  in  his  election.  Of  all  men  living,  in  my  judg- 
ment there  was  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  so  well 
equipped  from  his  early  life  to  be  President  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.     [Applause.]    . 

My  colleague,  Dr.  Foster,  said  that  I  had  known  Lincoln 
and  attended  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  185S.  That  is  true 
in  a  measure.  As  a  young  man  I  met  Lincoln  on  a  number  of 
occasions — on  the  ninth  judicial  circuit  of  Illinois,  at  the  Illi- 
nois convention  which  made  him  the  candidate  of  the  State  for 
President,  and  during  that  memorable  campaign  in  1860.  I 
attended  the  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Charleston, 
111.,  in  September,  1858.  The  prairies  of  central  Illinois  were 
vacant  that  day,  for  all  the  people  went  to  Charleston  to  hear 
the  two  champions  in  the  fourth  debate.  They  were  pretty 
equally  divided  in  their  loyalty  to  the  two  men,  and  in  that  sec- 
tion at  that  time  men  were  virile  in  their  partisanship.  There 
were  banners  and  bands,  and  the  little  town  was  overrun  with 
people  from  far  and  near.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  fair 
grounds,  and  each  party  had  its  chairman  to  welcome  its  leader 
and  preside  together. 

It  was  at  that  meeting  that  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  Douglas 
to  make  the  Democratic  chairman  testify  against  him.  The 
Hon.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  a  former  Representative  in  Congress,  was 
the  Democratic  chairman  and  had  welcomed  Douglas  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  audience.  In  that  speech  Douglas  repeated 
his  charge  that  Lincoln  had  refused  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  War  with  Mexico.  Lincoln  had  denied 
this  charge  at  Freeport  and  at  Jonesboro,  but  when  it  was  re- 
peated at  Charleston  he  showed  that  old  human  trait  of  "  get- 
ting even."  When  he  referred  to  the  charge  and  his  former 
denials,  he  whirled  about,  reached  out  his  long  left  arm,  and, 
taking  Chairman  Ficklin  by  the  collar,  yanked  him  out  of  his 
chair  and  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  much  as  an  old- 
fashioned  schoolmaster  brought  out  a  bad  boy  to  be  trounced. 
The  crowd,  anticipating  a  fight,  became  excited,  but  Lincoln 
remarked :  "  1  am  not  going  to  hurt  Col.  Ficklin ;  I  only  call 
him  as  a  witness.  Now,  the  colonel  and  I  were  in  Congress  to- 
gether, and  I  want  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  this  Mexi- 
can business."  <Col.  Ficklin  was  in  an  embarrassing  place ;  he 
told  the  audience  that  he  was  the  friend  of  both  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  and  did  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  the  dispute,  but  that 
Lincoln  had  voted  just  as  he  did  for  the  supplies  for  the  Army 
in  Mexico,  though  Lincoln  had  voted  for  the  Ashmun  amend- 
ment, declaring  that  the  President  had  exercised  unconstitu- 
tional powers  in  beginning  the  war.  It  was  Lincoln,  the  lawyer 
on  the  circuit,  compelling  the  witness  for  the  prosecution  to 
testify  for  the  defense. 

The  Republicans  were  wild  with  enthusiasm  and  the  Demo- 
crats disappointed  over  the  incident ;  but  there  was  no  further 
disturbance,  and  the  adroitness  of  Lincoln  disposed  of  the  charge 
that  he  had  been  disloyal  to  the  Army  in  refusing  to  vote  the 
necessary  supplies  to  the  troops  in  Mexico.  Lincoln  lost  in  that 
senatorial  contest,  but  it  made  him  the  Republican  leader  in 
1860,  as  it  made  impossible  the  election  of  Douglas  to  the 
Presidency  by  dividing  his  party  on  the  slavery  question. 
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Lincoln  did  not  suit  the  extreme  North,  because  in  the  main 
it  -\yas  extremely  radical,  with  the  Garrisons  and  the  Phillipses, 
and  many  others.  Of  course,  he  did  not  suit  the  extreme 
South,  because  there  too  was  radicalism ;  but  when  you  came  to 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  and  portions  of  Tennessee,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  there  was  a  di- 
vision almost  half-and-half.  They  were  virile  men.  The 
Caucasian  race  is  virile,  and  where  they  honestly  have  con- 
victions you  know  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
Lincoln  knew  how  far  he  could  go  in  that  great  contest  with 
our  arms,  and  whether  he  could  succeed  or  not,  by  being  able 
to  keep  his  hand  upon  the  public  pulse  on  the  very  stage  where 
the  war  was  principally  conducted,  namely,  in  the  borderland. 
He  could  place  his  hand  upon  his  heart  beats,  shut  his  eyes, 
put  the  question  to  himself,  and  determine  what  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  and  say,  and  receive  the  support  not  only  of  the 
Republicans,  but  the  Democrats  in  the  main,  strong  partisans 
as  they  were.  And  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  substantial  vote. 
We  all  know  what  happened  in  Missouri.  In  Kentucky  the 
Kentuckians  boast  that  their  quota  was  full  in  both  armies, 
which  was  true,  and  so  on  along  the  borderland.  There  were 
specks  of  war  at  times  in  Illinois  and  in  Indiana.  Battles  were 
fought,  one  or  two  in  the  district  that  I  now  represent,  in  the 
circuit  upon  which  Lincoln  traveled,  between  men,  our  kind  of 
men,  our  blood — Americans.' 

In  the  meantime  the  radicals  in  the  North  were  not  satisfied. 
They  said  he  went  too  slow.  Ministers  in  the  pulpit,  many  of 
them,  openly  said  he  was  not  performing  his  duty.  There  was 
an  abolition  sentiment  in  the  North ;  the  farther  north  you  got 
the  stronger  the  abolition  sentiment.  It  was  not  so  strong  in 
the  borderland  as  it  was  in  New  England  and  in  New  York  and 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Ohio.  Delegations  of 
preachers  came  to  see  him  and  put  it  up  to  him :  "  Why  don't 
you  free  the  slaves?"  They  said  the  Lord  had  sent  them.  He 
gave  them  this  answer,  in  substance :  "  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Lord 
had  a  communication  to  make  to  me,  I  being  chiefly  responsible 
as  leader,  He  would  give  it  to  me  direct."     [Laughter.] 

Friends  of  his  grew  lukewarm.  I  read  the  weekly  New  York 
Tribune,  the  only  real  newspaper  we  had  in  our  township.  It 
came  in — two  or  three  hundred  copies — at  a  dollar  a  year. 
When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  a  great  champion  of  protection  and 
bore  testimony  against  slavery — a  radical.  And  yet  when  the 
real  trouble  came  Horace  Greeley  in  the  Tribune  said,  "  Let 
the  erring  sisters  go  in  peace,"  and  quarreled  with  Lincoln, 
because  Lincoln  would  not  help  contribute  to  that  end.  And  so 
it  was  all  along  the  line. 

By  the  by,  will  you  bear  with  me?  I  do  not  want  to  weary 
you 

Several  Members.    Go  on  ! 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  Union 
Army  did  not  have  great  success.  In  the  fullness  of  time  came 
Vicksburg  and  Gettysburg  and  victory.  People  took  heart. 
Two  million  two  hundred  thousand  men,  most  of  them  enlisted, 
by  that  time  were  trained.  We  had  in  our  Army  more  than 
were  in  the  Confederate  Army.  We  greatly  exceeded  them  in 
number.  We  were  much  better  off.  We  had  more  of  railways 
than  they  had.  But  they  were  fighting,  do  not  you  see,  upon 
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their  own  ground,  as  France  is  now  fighting.  It  is  easier  to 
defend  the  hearthstone  than  it  is  to  conquer  the  hearthstone. 
Well,  there  was  much  of  trouble.  People  in  the  North  wanted 
to  compromise.  In  the  South  they  did  not  vant,  in  consider- 
able number,  to  compromise.  They  were  fighting  for  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  [Ap- 
plause.] Lincoln,  you  recollect,  in  answering  one  of  his  letters 
in  1862,  said  to  Greeley  : 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it: 
and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that. 

Strange — he  was  criticized,  especially  in  the  Northland  as 
well  as  in  the  Southland.  He  was  reminded  that  the  Consti- 
tution guaranteed  property  in  the  slayes.  He  acknowledged  it. 
He  said : 

I  have  taken  an  oath  to  defend  the  Constitution — but  he  added  in 
his  homelv  way — was  it  possible  to  lose  the  Nation  and  yet  preserve 
the  Constitution?  By  general  law.  life  and  limb  must  be  protected, 
yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life;  hut  a  life  is  never 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb. 

And  in  the  time  of  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  when  it  became  necessary, 
laws  were  silent,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  preachers  had 
visited  him  he  gave  notice  by  proclamation,  if  the  States  of  the 
South  did  not  return  to  their  allegiance  by  th3  1st  of  January, 
as  a  war  measure  he  would  declare  the  slaves  free,  and  he 
did. 

Now,  the  partisan  papers  of  the  North,  including  the  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York  Herald  and  Greeley  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  were  firing  into  him.  Greeley  was  not  pleased — 
and  I  will  tell  you  about  that  a  little  later  on,  if  you  will  indulge 
me.  Those  partisan  newspapers  did  not  want  to  see  him  re- 
elected. They  attacked  him  from  every  angle,  fiercely  and  vigor- 
ously, not  striking  above  the  belt,  but  below  the  belt.  No  man 
in  my  time  was  abused  as  he  was  by  the  press.  But  it  did  not 
seem  to  bother  him.  He  did  not  complain.  It  was  wonderful 
how  the  papers  commended  and  patted  on  the  back  Fremont, 
who  was  our  first  leader  in  1856.  and  took  him  up  when  the 
radicals,  you  know,  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland.  The  news- 
papers were  full  of  Fremont's  candidacy,  and  the  radicals  who 
were  to  nominate  him  did  not  say  much  about  Lincoln's  political 
prospects.  I  sometimes  think  that  history  repeats  itself  when 
I  recollect  the  action  of  the  newspapers  of  that  time.  Well, 
I  will  not  come  nearer  speaking  of  more  recent  history. 
[Applause.] 

Greeley,  editor  of  the  greatest  Republican  paper  of  the  coun- 
try up  xintil  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  had  a 
personal  grievance  against  Lincoln.  When  the  convention  met 
at  Chicago,  with  factional  troubles  in  New  York,  Thurlow  Weed 
and  Seward  and  that  faction  prevailed  over  Greeley,  and  he 
could  not  go  to  the  convention  as  an  original  delegate,  but  he 
got  a  proxy  from  a  delegate  for  Oregon,  and  he  was  in  the  con- 
vention and  worked  for  the  nomination  of  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
elected,  Greeley  had  the  right  to  believe  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  Cabinet.  He  began  to  fight  and  find  fault.  The 
situation  grew  worse  and  worse.  Lincoln  picked  Chase  and 
those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the  convention  for  nomination, 
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including  Seward,  and  put  those  two  in  his  Cabinet.  The  great 
trouble  was  upon  Seward,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  Lincoln 
said  to  Greeley's  friends :  "  We  can  not  take  two  men  from  New 
York;  I  am  pursuing  this  policy."  The  politicians  did  not  see 
as  well  as  the  statesmen.  Greeley  became  aggrieved,  and  they 
fought  all  through  until  1864  came.  I  will  not  take  time  to 
tell  what  he  said  and  what  Lincoln  said  in  reply.  It  is  good 
reading.  You  will  find  it  in  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

A  Memrer.  Tell  that  story. 

Mr.  CANNON.  ■  The  gentleman  says,  "  Tell  that  story."  The 
surroundings  are  not  as  good  as  they  could  be  for  telling  that 
story  (the  surroundings  are  good,  you  know,  but  we  are  all 
prohibitionists  now).  [Laughter.]  But  I  will  tell  that  story, 
if  you  will  indulge  me,  because  it  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
Lincoln's  character.  Lincoln  was  nominated ;  McClellan  Avas 
nominated ;  Lincoln  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And,  mind  you,  you  did  not,  down 
South,  have  anything  to  do  with  McClellan's  nomination.  He 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  North,  upon  a  platform  de- 
claring the  war  a  failure  and  advocating  an  armistice,  that  we 
might  preserve  the  Union  by  compromise.  Lincoln,  in  his  char- 
acteristic way,  said,  referring  to  it  as  reported  in  conversation, 
"  Suppose  we  were  to  try  to  compromise.  We  talked  about  that, 
and  many  people  tried  it  before  the  war  began.  But  can  one 
man  make  a  bargain?" 

Well,  it  looked  as  if  Lincoln  was  to  have  a  hard  time  for  re- 
election. He  believed  that  he  ought  to  be  reelected.  The  Re- 
publicans believed  that  he  ought  to  be.  Many  Democrats  in  the 
North  believed  that  he  ought  to  be ;  but  the  campaign  was  hot. 

For  four  or  six  years,  along  about  1878,  1879,  and  1880,  I  had 
a  colleague  in  the  House  here  by  the  name  of  Waldo  Hutehins. 
He  was  a  Democrat  at  that  time,  although  prior  to  Greeley's 
candidacy  for  the  Presidency  he  had  been  a  Republican.  In  the 
Greeley  campaign  he  became  a  Democrat,  voted  for  Greeley, 
and  then  later  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat.  He  was 
a  strong,  honest,  square  man,  and  a  truthful  man,  I  have  no 
doubt.  He  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  very  well.  Mr.  Hutehins  told  me 
that  one  evening  he  climbed  the  long  stairway  in  the  Tribune 
Building,  then,  I  believe,  the  highest  building  in  New  York,  and 
found  Greeley  in  his  office,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Greeley,  what's  the 
news?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  said  Greeley. 

After  a  little  conversation  Greeley  said  to  Hutehins,  "  There 
is  a  letter  I  received." 

Hutehins  said  he  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  it  was  from 
Mr.  Lincoln's  secretary,  addressed  to  Greeley,  and  it  said,  "  The 
President  instructs  me  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  you,  and  as  matters  are  at  present  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  away  from  Washington.  Is  it  asking  too 
much  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Washington?  " 

The  letter  was  two  days  old.  Said  Hutehins  to  Greeley, 
"Have  you  answered  the  letter?  Have  you  been  to  Washing- 
ton? "     "  No,"  said  Greeley. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  it?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  to." 
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Hatehins  told  me  that  lie  grabbed  the  letter  and  said,  "  I  will 
take  it" 

Greeley  said,  "As  yon  choose." 

Mr.  Hutchins  said  he  rushed  down  the  stairway  and  found  a 
hack,  and  said  to  the  driver,  "  I  will  give  you  three  times  your 
fare  if  you  will  catch  the  last  boat  to  Jersey  City." 

The  driver  laid  on  the  whip,  and  Hutchins  caught  the  last 
boat  and  caught  the  train,  although  it  was  in  motion  when  he 
got  on  board  for  Washington.  Hutchins  came  to  Washington 
and  went  to  breakfast  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Then  he  went  to 
the  White  House.  The  messenger  said,  "  Why,  Mr.  Lincoln  can 
not  see  you  now.     He  is  just  getting  up." 

Said  Mr.  Hutchins,  "  I  must  see  him." 

"  Oh,  well,  you  can  not  see  him  now.     It  is  impossible." 

Said  Hutchins,  "  Take  this  card  to  the  President " ;  and  he 
told  me,  "  I  scribbled  upon  my  card  that  I  had  come  in  conse- 
quence of  that  letter  that  his  secretary  had  written  to  Mr. 
Greeley." 

The  messenger  came  back  and  said,  "  The  President  says  to 
show  you  up." 

"  He  was  dressing,  and  we  talked,  and  I  told  him  what 
Greeley  had  said.  Lincoln  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  came.  Greeley 
has  a  just  grievance  from  his  standpoint  against  me.  He  voted 
for  my  nomination  and  advocated  my  election.  He  had  a  right 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  recognized,  and  he  would  have 
been  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  \inder  the  conditions  as 
they  then  were  and  now  are  I  could  not,  performing  my  duty  as 
President,  ask  him  to  be  a  member  of  my  Cabinet.  I  believe 
I  shall  be  reelected.  I  believe  I  ought  to  be.  God  knows  if 
it  were  not  for  the  sense  of  duty  that  I  owe  to  the  people  and 
to  civilization  I  could  not  be  hired  to  be  President.  If  I  am 
reelected,  I  believe  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  this  great 
struggle  will  close.  Seward  is  a  great  man,  but  of  a  different 
faction  from  Greeley.  When  this  war  closes  we  will  have  great 
need  for  a  diplomat  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  We  have  a 
long  account  to  settle  with  Great  Britain.  Seward  has  per- 
formed great  service  as  Secretary  of  State.  I  believe  he  could 
perform  better  service  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
By  the  by,  Franklin  perhaps  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived  in  this  country — philosopher,  statesman,  scientist.  He 
was  Postmaster  General  under  the  confederation.'  " 

Hutchins  said,  "  Yes ;  so  he  was." 

Lincoln  said,  "  Franklin  was  a  printer.  Greeley  is  a  printer. 
Do  you  know  I  believe  Greeley  would  make  a  good  Postmaster 
General.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  is  the  position  he 
would  rather  occupy  than  any  other." 

Hutchins  said,  "Am  I  at  liberty  to  say  that  to  Mr.  Greeley?  " 

"  Oh,  you  can  say  it,  but,  mind  you,  I  am  not  making  a 
promise  to  bind  me  in  the  constitution  of  my  Cabinet.  I  am 
telling  you  how  I  feel  toward  him  personally.  I  am  honest 
about  it." 

Hutchins  departed,  went  to  New  York  on  the  next  train, 
climbed  the  stairway  again,  and  repeated  the  conversation  to 
Mr.  Greeley.    Greeley  said,  "  Did  Lincoln  sav  that?  " 

"  Yes." 

Without  another  word  Greeley  wheeled  in  his  chair,  sat  at 
his  desk,  and  for  20"  minutes  wrote,  and  then  read  to  Hutchins 
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that  greatest  of  all  bugle  calls  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  I  think  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
other  papers  put  together,  to  reelect  Lincoln,  lining  up  the 
Republican  Party  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotism,  and  the 
salvation  and  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Sequel:  Said  Mr.  Hutching,  "The  day  before  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  I  got  another  letter  from  his  secretary  stating 
that  the  President  desired  to  meet  me,  and  asking  me  if  I 
would  come  to  Washington.  I  left  on  the  next  train,  the  same 
train  that  I  had  taken  in  September  or  October  before.  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  the  morning,  and  when  I  got  off  the 
train  the  newsboys  were  crying  that  the  President  was  assassi- 
nated. I  have  no  doubt  on  earth  but  that  he  called  me  to 
Washington  to  tender  through  me  the  Postmaster  Generalship 
to  Mr.  Greeley." 

So  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  politician.  He  was  a  partisan,  but  he 
had  that  great  common  sense  as  a  leader  which  led  him  up  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Greeley  and  some  of  Lincoln's 
generals  and  some  members  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  criticized  him. 
Some  members  of  his  Cabinet  were  perfectly  willing  to  take 
the  whole  thing  out  of  his  hands  and  run  the  Government.  He 
just  let  them  stay.  You  know  they  were  useful.  He  went  on  in 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  I  will  not  go  into  that  further.  You 
all  recollect  about  it  who  are  old  enough,  and  the  rest  of  you 
have  read  about  it.  Nobody  regarded  Lincoln  as  a  hero  during 
that  great  contest.  His  recognition  as  of  heroic  mold  came  after 
his  death.  You  know  heroes  are  great  fellows.  Sometimes  the 
people  regard  them  as  heroes,  and  sometimes  they  proclaim 
themselves  as  heroes.  [Laughter.]  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
that  does  not  apply  to  one  party  alone.  There  are  other  pebbles 
on  the  beach.  [Laughter.]  With  his  great  good  sense,  with  his 
feet  in  the  soil,  with  no  collegiate  course,  God  made  him,  and  his 
associations  in  youth  and  manhood  had  been  such  that  he  was 
enable  to  lead  and  lead  successfully. 

You  remember  Avhat  George  William  Curtis  said  in  notifying 
Lincoln  of  his  second  nomination : 

Amid  the  bitter  taunts  of  eager  friends  and  the  fierce  denunciation 
of  enemies,  now  moving  too  fast  for  some,  now  too  slow  for  others, 
they  have  seen  you  throughout  this  tremendous  contest  patient, 
sagacious,  faithful,  just,  leaning  upon  the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its  mighty  pulsations. 

By  the  by,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Gettysburg  speech.  Edward 
Everett  made  a  great  speech  there.  •  Everybody  was  listening 
to  Everett.  Nobody  knew  that  Lincoln's  little  three-minute 
speech  was  a  jewel.  It  was  not  said  to  be  a  jewel  until  long 
after  he  was  dead.  After  it  was  made  the  partisan  press  at- 
tacked it.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  ridiculous  and  vulgar. 
Well,  you  know  how  it  was  in  a  hot  campaign,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  very  hot  in  1S64  in  the  Northland.  Yet  there  is  not 
one  school  boy  in  a  hundred  in  the  United  States  in  a  high 
school  who  knows  that  Edward  Everett  made  the  principal 
address  on  that  occasion,  but  I  dare  say  that  ninety  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  bright-faced  boys  and  girls  can  repeat  Lincoln's 
three-minute  Gettysburg  speech.  It  is  a  classic,  and  will  live 
when  you  and  I  are  dead  and  gone  and  forgotten. 
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Then  take  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the  Irish  rroman  iu 
Boston,  who  lost  four  or  five  sons  in  defense  of  the  flag.  That 
was  a  wonderful  letter.  I  had  rather  have  the  capacity  to  write 
that  letter,  or  to  make  such  a  speech  if  the  occasion  arose,  than 
to  have  all  the  property  of  all  the  earth.     [Applause.] 

Now,  I  have  catch  heads  here  enough  to  last  me  a  long  time, 
but  I  have  talked  too  long.     [Go  on  !    Go  on  !]     Well,  not  much. 

Listen  to  one  of  the  radicals  during  the  campaign  of  1S64. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  an  extreme  radical  of  the  North.  He 
said : 

If  William  Lloyd  Garrison  stood  in  the  President's  place  I  should 
have  no  fears.  Can  I  put  the  same  trust  in  Abraham  Lincoln?  In 
the  first  place,  remember  he  is  a  politician,  not  like  Mr.  Garrison,  a 
reformer.  Politicians  are  like  the  foreleg-  and  shoulder  of  a  horse, 
not  an  upright  bone  in  the  whole  column. 

[Laughter.] 

That  which  is  not  itself  crooked  stands  crooked — 

[Laughter.] 

and   but    for   the    beast,    could    not    move.      Reformers    are   like    Doric 
columns.     Might  may  crush  them,  but  can   neither   bend   nor  break. 

I  suppose  a  reformer  has  his  place.  I  sometimes  think  they 
get  pretty  thick.  They  say  that  their  province  is  to  fight  with 
the  Almighty,  that  the  Almighty  and  one  are  a  majority.  Well, 
they  have  their  place.  I  am  not  here  to  abuse  them.'  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  honest,  but  once  in  a  while  one  of  them  is  a 
hypocrite,  makes  his  living  by  being  a  reformer,  but  who  would 
think  of  one  of  them  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  or  Senator,  or 
President.  For  those  offices  we  want  a  politician,  a  man  of 
affairs,  a  man  whose  range  of  vision  can  cover  the  whole 
country,  and  if  necessary  the  whole  world. 

Lincoln  was  assassinated  by  a  crazy  man.  Later  on  Garfield 
was  assassinated,  and  later  on  McKinley ;  and  when  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  it  was  the  saddest  day  for  the  Southland  and  the 
Northland.  [Applause.]  There  would  have  been  no  mistake 
made,  in  my  judgment,  if  Lincoln  had  not  been  assassinated. 
When  the  proposition  was  made  to  put  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  together  in  one  military  district  he  said,  "  No ;  I  want 
to  keep  the  States  separate  so  far  as  I  can  to  preserve  their 
autonomy  and  to  help  strengthen  the  Union."  [Applause.] 
But  he  was  assassinated.  If  he  had  remained  President  when 
your  State  governments  were  being  formed  you  would  not  have 
had  reorganizations  that  made  peons  practically  of  the  late 
slaves,  and  when  that  happened  then  came  reconstruction  with 
all  the  hardships  that  followed.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
North  and  a  great  loss  to  the  South. 

I  believe  the  hand  that  used  the  weapon  to  take  the  life  of 
Lincoln  was  inspired  by  the  press,  North  and  SGuth,  that  de- 
nounced Mr.  Lincoln.  I  believe  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Gar- 
field, and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  McKiuley.  I  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  but,  oh,  at  times  a  terrible  effort  is  re- 
quired to  guarantee  that  freedom  when  the  liberty  of  the  press 
gets  to  be  the  license  of  the  press. 

Now,  one  further  word  and  I  will  sit  down.  When  I  get  to 
talking  about  Lincoln  in  common  conversation,  I  suppose  I 
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could  talk  all  clay,  as  many  of  you  and  millions  of  others  could 
throughout  the  country.  Who  are  the  men  that  have  effected 
civilization  in  all  the  days  from  the  Master  born  in  a  manger? 
Who  were  His  disciples,  the  fishermen.  And  from  the  time  of 
His  crucifixion  down  to  this  time  He  has  grown  and  grown,  and 
His  teachings,  notwithstanding  the  great  struggle  we  are  hav- 
ing now  among  three  hundred  millions  on  the  other  side — His 
teachings  grow  more  powerful  and  useful  to  the  human  family. 

The  men  that  have  been  the  strongest  leaders  of  the  world 
are  men  born  in  the  cabins,  in  humble  life,  and  of  humble 
parentage.  A  Member  referred  to  Napoleon  the  other  day.  Na- 
poleon was  of  the  first  generation  that  we  know  anything 
about,  and  substantially  when  he  died  that  was  the  end  of  the 
generation,  although  there  is  one  man  who  is  respectable  in 
ability  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

And  so  you  run  along.  Take  it  in  poetry.  Robert  Burns,  a 
son  of  the  soil.  Robert  Burns  speaks  of  the  people  in  his  won- 
derful songs,  and,  in  my  judgment,  has  done  more  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty  tban  any  man  for  many,  many  generations— 
aud  I  was  going  to  say  centuries.     [Applause.] 

Who  was  the  father  of  Shakespeare?  He  had  no  descendants, 
so  far  as  I  know,  and  yet  his  plays  will  live  through  all  time. 
And  then  there  were  Goldsmith,  Whittier,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Tolstoi,  Andrew  Jackson,  Garfield,  Morton,  Sherman,  Grant, 
Carnegie,  Bell — and  I  could  stand,  if  you  had  the  patience  to 
listen,  and  read  a  list  by  the  hour.  The  old  saying  on  the 
Wabash,  homely  as  it  was,  is  true,  "  It  is  three  generations  from 
shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves."  It  was  true  then  and  true  now, 
and  has  been  true  substantially  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world. 

You  know  that  if  you  go  into  New  York  or  into  Chicago  or 
the  great  centers  you  will  find  that  three  out  of  four  men  in 
business  who  direct  the  affairs  of  men  were  sons  of  farmers  or 
others  who  lived  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces,  who  worked  in 
early  life  and  have  become  qualified  for  their  subsequent 
career.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  them  makes  a  very  great  for- 
tune, and  if  he  gets  too  strong  somebody  tries  to  take  it  away 
from  him,  and  sometimes  succeeds,  and  we  call  him  a  pluto- 
crat ;  he  commenced  as  a  democrat  and  became  a  plutocrat. 
[Laughter.] 

By  the  way,  I  have  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  been  reading 
Emerson  a  little  bit,  and  in  his  essay  on  Napoleon  he  winds 
up  near  the  close  with  this  statement.  Napoleon,  you  know, 
became  first  consul,  overrun  Europe  substantially,  was  then 
Emperor,  then  came  St.  Helena.  He  was  a  democrat  and  ran 
through  all  of  the  stages  before  he  died,  but  Emerson  uses  this 
sentence,  "The  democrat  is  a  young  conservative;  the  conserva- 
tive is  an  old  democrat ;  the  aristocrat  is  a  democrat  ripe  and 
gone  to  seed."  [Laughter.]  The  first  part  of  this  definition 
applied  to  Lincoln,  who  was  thoroughly  democratic  and  also 
conservative,  but  never  aristocratic.  Emerson  said  of  him, 
"  He  stood,  a  heroic  figure,  in  the  center  of  a  heroic  epoch. 
He  is  the  true  history  of  the  American  people  in  his  time." 
[Great  applause.] 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ou  the  state  of  the  Union 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  1424)  incorporating  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dies]  and  my  other  friend  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Sloan].  I  do  not  know  but  they  have  ridiculed  this  bill 
out  of  the  House.  I  wish  I  had  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
power  that  either  of  the  gentlemen  has  on  that  line,  because 
perhaps  I  might  be  able  at  least  to  bruise  their  heels  while  they 
would  bruise  my  head.  But,  all  said  and  done,  what  is  this 
bill?  The  names  have  been  read.  Here  is  one  power  that  is 
given : 

Sec  2.  That  the  purposes  of  this  corporation  are  and  shall  be  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Then  they  have  the  power  to  receive  bequests,  if  anybody  is 
wise  enough  or  foolish  enough  to  make  any  bequests  to  them. 

"  There  is  no  world  but  this  in  the  vast  universe.  Men  may 
talk  about  suns  and  planets  and  comets  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  but  there  is  no  world  but  this."  "How  do  you  know?" 
"  I  have  never  been  on  any  of  them."  Gentlemen  have  ridiculed 
the  names  of  men  here.  Well,  there  are  many  of  them  whom  I 
never  met.  I  have  had  much  pleasure,  however,  in  reading  the 
productions  of  William  Dean  Howells.  I  have  had  much  pleas- 
ure in  reading  the  graphic  and  virile  descriptions  in  the  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  by  our  late  President.  I  have  had  much 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  Mark  Twain.  Ah,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  never  heard 
tell  of  Mark  Twain. 

Mr.  DIES.  Is  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  or  Samuel  Clemens 
in  that  list? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  thought  he  was  a  member  of  it. 
Mr.  DIES.     He  is  dead. 

Mr.  CANNON.     Yes;  but  was  he  not  one  of  them? 
Mr.  SLAYDEN.     He  was  a  member  of  this  organization. 
Mr.  CANNON.     Yes. 

Mr.   SLOAN.     If  this  organization  was  in  full  swing  when 
Mark  Twain  was  on  earth,  why  do  you  want  to  give  it  a  new 
lease  of  life?    Let  it  go  on  the  life  that  Mark  gave  it. 
Mr.  CANNON.     You  indorse  Mark  Twain,  do  you  not? 
Mr.  SLOAN.     Yes ;  I  indorse  any  good  man  after  he  is  dead. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CANNON.  Precisely.  I  indorsed  the  gentleman  both 
times  while  he  was  living,  and  that  is  the  difference.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Now,  you  go  along  further.  Hamilton  Mabie;  of  New  Jersey ; 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  now  our 
diplomatic  representative  abroad.  I  like  Thomas  Nelson  Page 
and  I  believe  I  have  read  everything  he  has  ever  written,  to  my 
entertainment.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  Lodge,  one  of  the 
most  virile  writers  of  biography  of  great  men  and  of  history 
that  has  lived  upon  this  continent.  So,  after  all,  there  is  here 
and  there  a  grain  of  wheat.  I  might  read  further.  Andrew 
Dickson  White — Dr.  White,  of  Cornell — eminent  in  diplomacy 
and  scientific  attainments,  eminent  from  every  standpoint. 
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Most  of  these  people,  if  they  do  not  trot  in  that  class — and  I 
can  not  say  how  many  do  have  the  right  to  trot  in  that  class — 
shall  they  be  ridiculed  because,  as  I  look  through  my  gimlet  hole 
at  the  universe,  whether  it  be  of  literature  or  art,  the  size  of 
it  is  according  to  the  range  of  my  vision.     [Applause.] 

Now,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  these  gentlemen ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, take  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  Great  Heavens ! 
I  can  appreciate  it,  although  what  I  do  not  know  about  science 
and  literature  would  make  a  book.  Let  us  be  honest  and  square. 
My  primary  education  was  gotten  before  I  was  13  in  a  little  log 
schoolhouse.  If  I  am  educated  at  all,  it  is  by  virtue  of  my  ex- 
perience in  reading  since  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  21.  I  am  not 
educated  greatly.  I  can  prove  that  by  these  reporters  here 
when  I  revise  my  remarks,  or,  if  not,  by  the  typesetters  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  I  can  not  correctly  punctuate  a 
half  a  dozen  sentences  to  save  my  life.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  what  a 
comma  is,  and  I  know  what  a  period  is,  and  I  know  what  a  dash 
is,  and  I  know  what  an  interrogation  point  is,  and  there  it  ceases. 
That  interrogation  point  is  very  useful  to  me  in  punctuation,  and 
I  would  like  to  put  it  in  the  brain  of  gentlemen  in  these  two 
magnificent  speeches,  so  full  of  wit  and  ridicule.  Why?  Oh, 
gentlemen,  we  have  got  to  take  something  on  trust ;  we  have  got 
to  admit  that  somebody  in  the  wide  world  is  wise  besides  our- 
selves. We  would  not  get  along  very  well  if  we  did  not.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  my  experience  with  these  men.  Did  gentlemen 
here  ever  know  Prof.  Langley,  late  head  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Walcott?  He  was  an  old 
bachelor  and  college  professor,  although  I  do  not  know  what  col- 
lege he  was  connected  with.  I  had  the  honor  at  that  time  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  when  the 
estimates  would  come  up  Prof.  Langley  would  come  in  to  explain 
them.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  thing  that  happened  in  the  ap- 
propriation room.  He  had  gone  through  the  estimates,  and  then 
I  said,  "  Professor,  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say?  "  I 
had  learned  to  have  a  very  high  respect  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, his  industrv,  and  his  ability.  He  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Can- 
non ;  I  would  like  $10,000."  I  said,  "  What  for?  "  He  said,  "  To 
experiment  in  inventing  a  flying  machine."  "  Great  Heavens," 
I  said,  "  a  flying  machine,  to  ride  up  in  the  air."  He  said,  "  Now, 
Mr.  Cannon,  look  here.  I  don't  wonder  at  that,  because  you  have 
not  given  the  subject  any  investigation.  Is  not  a  bird  heavier 
than  the  air?  Is  not  the  eagle  who  soars  above  in  the  sunlight 
heavier  than  the  air?"  "Yes,"  I  said.  "Don't  you  think  we 
could  devise  a  machine  by  which  the  human  animal  can  navigate 
the  air?  "  He  did  not  have  to  make  any  more  speeches,  but  the 
subcommittee  agreed  to  it  and  the  full  committee  agreed  to  it. 
Then  he  said  further,  "  I  want  $5,000  to  found  an  astrophysical 
laboratory."  I  said,  "  What  is  that?"  He  said,  "You  know 
what  physical  is?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  "  You  know  what  astral  is?  " 
I  said,  "  Somebody  told  me  once  it  was  something  about  the 
stars."  He  said,  "  Mr.  Cannon,  through  all  the  ages  we  have 
had  people  who  have  studied  the  heavens,  and  we  want  to  study 
the  influence  of  the  sun  on  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  upon 
the  earth."  I  said,  "  Five  thousand  dollars  isn't  much.  You 
want  to  make  a  little  laboratory?  "  He  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  Is 
that  all?  "  He  said,  "  No  ;  there  is  another  very  important  thing, 
and  that  is  the  study  of  the  rays  of  light  beyond  the  red."  I 
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said,  "  Great  Heavens."  [Laughter.]  "Are  there  any  rays  of 
light  beyond  the  red?  "  I  knew  about  orange  and  green  and  blue 
and  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  there 
are.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  in  the  future — I  may  not  live 
to  see  it — but  it  may  revolutionize  the  world." 

Well,  that  went  in,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  magazines 
and  the  newspapers,  and  some  of  them  had  almost  as  much 
power  as  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas :  "An  astrophysical  laboratory."  "  Going  to  fly  like  a 
bird."  Well  it  did  not  deter  me.  I  had  been  ridiculed  and 
cartooned,  and  I  rather  liked  it,  because  it  gave  me  a  notoriety 
for  profanity  and  wickedness.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Well,  you  know  that  man  did  construct  a  machine,  put  it  on 
a  scow,  and  went  down  the  Potomac  River.  It  did  fly  for  a 
minute;  it  did  fly,  but  the  engine  was  imperfect.  He  was  the 
discoverer ;  and  then  the  Yankee  Wrights  caught  on  to  it  a 
little  later  and  improved  the  engine,  and  you  now  have  the 
aeroplane.  It  is  the  same  plan  exactly.  But,  gentlemen,  after 
all,  if  we  are  to  legislate  upon  what  we  know  absolutely,  each 
man  giving  advice — and  there  are  435  of  us — if  we  have  got  to 
get  around  and  can  not  take  anything  from  anyone  but  from 
each  other,  we  Avould  not  have  much  legislation. 

Now,  you  talk  about  art.  I  do  not  know  much  about  art; 
and  you  talk  about  literature,  and  I  do  not  know  much  about 
that ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  we  are  dead  and  gone, 
most  of  us — and  that  especially  applies  to  me — Indiana's  favor- 
ite poet,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  will  live.  [Applause.]  Sir. 
Speaker,  once  when  the  Glover  Club,  during  the  days  of  the 
World's  Fair,  came  to  Chicago  a  man  who  is  now  dead,  then 
the  head  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  entertained  the  club, 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  present.  There  was  present  also 
Oglesby,  Henry  Watterson,  George  F.  Root,  the  man  who  com- 
posed the  music  for  the  songs  during  the  war  and  since,  and  a 
great  many  others.  We  had  a  great  time.  While  we  were 
drinking  water — it  was  colored  a  little  bit — Mr.  Sol  Smith  Rus- 
sell, the  actor,  who  was  there,  got  up,  with  his  swallow-tail 
coat  on — and  he  looked  just  as  he  always  did  on  the  stage — and 
he  gave  just  a  little  twist  to  his  hair  and  then  recited,  "  Good-by, 
Jim ;  take  keer  o'  yourself."  And  when  he  had  finished  that 
recital  Henry  Watterson  jumped  up  from  his  seat  and  ran  to 
him  and  put  his  arms  around  his  neck  and,  with  tears  stream- 
ing out  of  his  eyes,  said,  "  My  God,  say  it  again,  say  it  again ; 
say  it  all  night !  "  [Applause  and  laughter.]  They  put  every- 
body down  who  was  called  on ;  but  finally,  just  after  the  inci- 
dent closed,  I  was  called  on,  and  I  had  sense  enough  not  to  try 
to  talk  long,  but  they  let  me  talk  long  enough  to  say  one  sen- 
tence. I  said,  "  I  have  paid  many,  many  dollars  to  listen  to 
you,  Mr.  Sol  Smith  Russell,  and  I  never  knew  before  how  you 
were  made  up.     God  made  you  up."     [Applause.] 

Now,  then,  take  art.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  gen- 
tlemen have  gone  out  to  the  western  end  of  this  Capitol  and  seen 
on  the  wall  that  picture  entitled  "  Westward  the  Star  of  Em- 
pire Takes  its  Way."  A  great  artist,  I  do  not  now  recall  his 
name— I  am  like  my  friend,  I  can  not  call  his  name — painted 
that  picture  on  the  wall.  There  it  is.  It  represents  the  pioneer 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  his  way  westward.  There  are  the 
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steer  and  the  mule  hitched  up  together  ;  there  is  the  woman  with 
the  babe  in  her  arms,  sitting  in  the  wagon ;  there  is  the  little 
grave  by  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  there  is  the  pioneer  with  his 
coon-skin  cap  and  the  little  boy  with  his  coon-skin  cap,  the 
grandson  or  the  son,  carrying  a  rifle,  followed  by  the  faithful 
dog;  another  stands  upon  the  mountain  and  looks  to  the  west- 
ward. All,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  part  of  that  picture  in  a  way, 
and  by  that  I  mean  that  I  experienced  most  that  it  represented 
in  the  pioneer  days,  and  as  I  looked  upon  that  picture  the  first 
time,  though  I  am  not  given  much  to  tears,  I  caught  myself 
crying,  and  during  all  the  years  since  I  have  never  glanced 
toward  it  without  saying  to  myself,  "  God  bless  the  man  who 
painted  that  picture."     [Applause.] 

Take  the  statue  by  French  of  the  Minute  Man  at  Concord. 
Who  is  French?  Why,  since  Saint  Gaudens,  French  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  greatest  living  sculptor.  He  is  a  great  man  ;  Saint 
Gaudens  was  a  great  man.  Take  Saint  Gaudens's  statue  of 
Lincoln  as  it  stands  in  Lincoln  Park  at  Chicago,  in  all  its 
majesty.  No  American  can  look  upon  it  without  being  a  better 
man,  a  more  patriotic  man.  Then,  you  have  great  architects. 
"Well,"  you  say,  "are  not  some  of  them  fools?"  Yes;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  a  fact.  These  architects  and  "  literoriaus," 
as  a  constituent  of  mine  called  them  once,  have  not  any  monop- 
oly on  foolishness.  [Applause  and  laughter.] 
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